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A  SIMI>MONTHLY  RIPORT  ON  NEW  D  I  V  I  L  O  P  M  I  N  T  S  , 
TRENDS.  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Trends  and  issues 


oar  eommon  man  too  common?^  asks 
Joseph  Wood  Krutch  in  the  first  of  a  new  series  of 
articles  appraising  American  culture.  It  appears  in 
the  Jan.  10  Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 

Fearing  that  the  Age  of  the  Common  Man  is  fast 
liecoming  the  Age  of  tlie  Common  Denominator,  Mr. 
Krutch  puts  new  responsibility  on  educators:  they 
must  define  democratic  culture  “in  some  fashion  which 
will  both  reserve  a  place  of  uncommon  excellence  and, 
even  in  connection  with  the  largest  masses,  emphasize 
the  highest  rather  than  the  lowest  common  denomi¬ 
nator.” 

Differing  viewpoints  on  teacher  loyalty 

continue  to  make  news.  Los  Angeles  school  board  is 
under  attack  by  educators  and  laymen  opposing  the 
board  s  loyalty  oath  for  teachers  and  its  ban  on  the 
teachings  of  UNESCO.  The  board  countered  by  in¬ 
viting  the  State  Senate  Committee  on  un-American 
Activities  to  run  a  loyalty  check  on  every  official  and 
employee  of  the  school  system,  including  board  mem- 
lH*rs. 

Meanwhile,  the  Do\vners  Grove  (Ill.)  school  board 
passed  a  resolution  laying  down  the  “unequivocal 
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IKjlicy  that  there  shall  be  no  curtailment  of  the  pre- 
.sentation  of  facts  pertaining  to,  or  giving  rise  to,  con¬ 
troversial  issues  of  state,  national,  or  international 
importance.”  The  board  asks  that  all  such  facts  be 
presented  objectively  and  impartially. 

More  on  Communists:  Despite  large-scale  dis¬ 
missals,  “many  hundreds”  of  teachers  who  were  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  Communist  Party  are  still  in  schools  and 
colleges,  reports  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Commit¬ 
tee.  Sen.  McCarran’s  group  urges  school  authorities 
and  boards  of  education  to  start  “positive”  programs 
to  inform  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Communist  con¬ 
spiracy. 

Recommended:  any  teacher  refusing  to  answer 
(|uestions  concerning  Communist  Party  affiliation 
should  not  be  permitted  to  teach. 

Teaching  the  haekgronnd  of  this  country’s 
foreign  policy  is  an  obligation  resting  upon  all  U.S. 
public  schools,  says  the  Educational  Policies  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Education  Association.  The  Com¬ 
mission  states  that  young  Americans  should  have 
opportunities  to  learn  in  school  why  their  country  is 
following  a  policy  of  international  cooperation,  how 
that  policy  works,  and  what  it  means  to  have  their 
country  a  member  of  the  UN  and  UNESCO. 

Will  the  loss  of  a  leader  weaken  schools  and 
colleges  in  their  defense  against  forthcoming  investi¬ 
gations  by  Senators  William  Jenner,  Pat  McCarran. 
Joseph  McCarthy  and  others?  In  accepting  the  ap- 
IJointment  as  German  High  Commissioner,  Dr.  James 
Bryant  Conant  leaves  the  presidency  of  Harvard  at 
a  time  when  he  would  have  had  unique  opportunity 
to  serve  U.S.  education  by  rallying  leaders  and  sug¬ 
gesting  new  directions. 

Deferred  for  study:  A  resolution  placed  before 
the  recent  Washington  meeting  of  the  American  His¬ 
torical  Association  by  Arthur  E.  Bestor  has  been  sent 
to  committee  for  a  year’s  investigation. 

Dr.  Bestor,  professor  of  history  at  U.  of  Illinois, 
called  “life-adjustment”  education  “anti-intellectual,” 
labeled  current  elementary  and  secondary  school  pro¬ 
grams  “a  preposterous  delusion.”  (See  CURRICULUM.) 
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•  Administration 


Budget  planning  by  eitizen’s  groups  stimu¬ 
lates  wider  public  interest  in,  and  responsibility  for, 
public  school  operation.  Breaking  a  long-time  prec¬ 
edent,  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  School  Commis¬ 
sioners  is  enlisting  the  aid  of  lay  citizens  in  plan¬ 
ning  next  year’s  budget.  Designated  the  Citizens 
Budget  Study  Committee,  the  group  consists  of  225 
persons  from  business,  industry,  the  professions,  civic 
organizations,  veterans’  groups  and  the  Indianapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Committee  will  hold  a  series  of  meetings  to 
consider  future  spending  before  the  actual  budget  is 
drawn  up  in  the  spring.  School  executives  work  with 
the  group,  presenting  background  material  and  sug¬ 
gestions. 

An  elementary  seh«»ol  for  60  pupils  can  be 

as  economical  in  building  cost  and  operation  as  the 
large  schools,  and  educationally  superior.  These  claims 
are  advanced  by  Griscom  Morgan,  writing  on  behalf 
of  “the  more  self-conscious  small  community.”  He 
states  that  these  communities  should  be  encouraged  to 
maintain  an  excellent  school  system  of  their  own, 
should  not  be  forced  into  “the  common  mold  of  the 
impersonal  large  mass-production  consolidated  school.” 

His  article,  appearing  in  December’s  American 
School  Board  Journal,  asks  for  emphasis  upon  the  cre¬ 
ative  individuality  of  distinctive  small  communities. 

Without  legal  authority  to  transport  pupils  for 
extracurricular  activities,  schot>lmen  in  many  states 
risk  adverse  decision  if  their  actions  are  questioned 
in  court.  Administrators  in  those  states  should  act  to 
get  appropriate  laws  passed,  urges  reader  D.  M.  Ties- 
zen,  senior  high  school  principal  at  Watertown,  S.  D. 
His  recommendation  follows  a  survey  of  court  de¬ 
cisions  affecting  school  patterns  (Influence  of  the 
Courts  in  Changinp  the  Educational  Pattern,  doctoral 
study,  U.  of  Wyoming). 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

World  Handbook  of  Educational  Organizations  and  Statistics. 
International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  U.  Press.  2960 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  27.  469p.  Paper-bound.  $6.50;  hard  cover. 
$9.  (A  nation-by-nation  survey  outlining  for  each  country  the 
main  features  of  its  educational  system,  the  number  of  schools, 
teachers,  and  pupils.  Included  U.S.S.R.  and  other  ‘‘iron  cur¬ 
tain”  countries.) 

Building  Friends  for  Education  and  Keeping  Them,  Lew  Par- 
menter.  The  National  School  Service  Institute,  27  E.  Monroe. 
Chicago  3.  27p.  25c.  (Practical  ways  to  good  public  relations. 
Includes  “Working  with  the  Press,"  by  Otis  A.  Crosby,  public 
relations  courtsel.) 

Directory  of  Secondary  Day  Schools.  19.'il-52,  Mabel  C.  Rice. 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Washington  25.  $1.  (Also  includes  all 
secondary  schools  abroad  which  are  accredited  by  a  regional 
accrediting  association  in  the  U.  S.) 

"What  Can  the  Superintendent  Do  About  the  Curriculum?." 
Educational  Trend,  No.  153.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100 
Garfield  Ace.,  New  London,  Conn.  20c.  (Based  on  American 
School  Curriculum,  forthcoming  1953  yearbook  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  School  Administrators.  Available  Jan.  29.) 


•  Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


Good  teaching  is  possible  without  radical 
change  in  curriculum  structure,  says  Harold  Spears. 
December’s  American  Business  Education  lists  10 
major  principles  of  good  teaching  which  he  says  ought 
to  be  used  in  any  curriculum,  traditional  or  modern. 

Some  of  his  principles;  (1)  responsibility  for  learn¬ 
ing  is  shared  by  both  teacher  and  student;  (2)  the 
teacher  sets  the  course  at  the  ability  or  appreciation 
level  of  the  student;  ( 3 )  classroom  work  emerges  from 
cooperative  planning  by  students  and  teachers;  (4) 
each  student  has  a  program  that  respects  his  out-ot- 
school  endeavor  and  schedule;  (5)  recitation  is  bal¬ 
anced  with  a  plan  that  enables  the  teacher  to  work 
with  individual  students  or  small  groups;  (6)  the 
principal  spends  one-third  of  his  time  in  classrooms, 
drawn  there  by  interest  rather  than  forced  by  duty. 

Why  do  teaching  methods  change?  Three 
fundamental  answers  to  this  persistent  question  are 
offered  by  Esther  J.  Swenson.  Teaching  methods 
change  as  we  ( 1 )  extend  our  knowledge  of  children, 

(2)  extend  our  understanding  of  how  people  learn, 

(3)  study  and  revise  our  ideas  of  the  relative  im- 
iwrtance  of  various  things  to  be  learned. 

Miss  Swenson’s  article  is  fifth  in  the  1952-53  study 
program  on  the  school-age  child  appearing  in  National 
Parent-Teacher.  Interesting  point;  many  parents  who 
question  changes  in  teaching  methods  might  better 
question  lack  of  change  in  some  situations. 

Students  nill  imitate  speech  pattenis  of  their 
teachers.  Too  often,  the  teacher  provides  poor  pat¬ 
terns  for  imitation.  Writing  in  North  Carolina  Edu¬ 
cation,  Franklin  R.  Shirley  urges  a  required  program 
of  speech  training  for  every  teacher,  regardless  of  the 
subject  he  plans  to  teach.  Teacher  candidates  having 
irremediable  speech  defects  should  be  eliminated  from 
teacher  training  programs;  candidates  with  remedial 
defects  should  be  required  to  correct  them.  Mr.  Shir¬ 
ley  asks  an  end  to  present  practices  of  “the  blind  lead¬ 
ing  the  blind”  in  public  school  speech. 

IVeod  mood  music?  Try  c'onsulting  Music  and 
Your  Emotions,  published  recently  by  Music  Research 
Foundation.  Results  of  a  listener-reaction  study  of 
105  musical  .selections  are  listed  according  to  mood 
category  and  emotional  strength. 

Listening  tests  were  conducted  with  1,075  non¬ 
musical  students,  some  selections  being  tested  by  as 
many  as  700  students  and  none  by  fewer  than  100. 
Tyqjical  findings;  93^  agreed  that  Sousa’s  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever  should  be  placed  in  Mood  Category  A 
(“Happy,  Gay,  Joyous,  Stimulating,  Triumphant”); 
Debussy’s  Clair  de  Lune  was  plac^  in  Category  C 
(“Nostalgic,  Sentimental,  Soothing,  Meditative,  Re¬ 
laxing”)  by  69.4?  of  the  listeners;  60?  of  the  students 
plac^  Stravinsky’s  Firebird  Suite  in  Mood  Category 
F  (“Eerie,  Weird,  Grotesque”). 

Additional  research  on  the  effects  of  music  is  being 
c-onducted  in  N.Y.  schools  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 


Education  Summary  •  January 


Jay  T.  Wright,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Music  Re¬ 
search  Foundation.  A  psychologist  with  no  music 
training  and  a  musician  with  minimum  background  in 
psychology  are  conducting  a  study  in  hvo  third-grade 
classrooms.  Purpose:  to  observe  how  much  music 
is  used  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  how  children 
react  to  it.  Later,  teachers  will  be  asked  to  use  music 
in  special  situations  for  purposes  of  observation  by 
researchers. 


CURREST  READISG  OF  SPECIAL  JSTEREST 
Ik-Iping  the  Gifted  Child,  Paul  Witty.  Science  Research  Asso¬ 
ciates,  57  VV’.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10.  50p.  Price:  40c;  quan¬ 
tity  discounts.  (Methods  for  discovering  gifted  children,  ways 
of  dealing  with  their  problems.) 

Some  Problems  in  the  Education  of  Handicapped  Children, 
Romaine  P.  Mackie.  Office  of  Education,  Pamphlet  No,  112. 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Washington  25.  (Written  chiefly  for  an 
international  audience,  it  also  contains  suggestions  helpful  to 
local  groups.) 


•  Professional  Relations 


Increased  respect  for  the  profession  results 
when  teachers  support  their  general  professional  or¬ 
ganizations  —  local,  state,  and  national.  Laymen  ex¬ 
pect  physicians  to  be  members  of  medical  associations, 
lawyers  to  be  identified  with  the  bar  associations. 
Membership  in  professional  organizations  brings 
teachers  increasing  respect  from  other  professional 
groups  and  citizens  generally,  states  Omer  Carmichael, 
Superintendent  of  Louisville  (Ky.)  schools. 

UIVESCO  gift  project:  Sri  Ramakrishna  Mis¬ 
sion,  Vidyalayan,  India,  will  benefit  from  gift  coupon 
project  currently  being  promoted  among  Wisconsin 
educators.  Money  will  be  used  to  buy  books  on  edu¬ 
cation  of  teachers,  social  science,  housing,  public 
welfare,  agriculture  and  hoim*  economics  for  the  mis¬ 
sion. 

A  twinkle  in  the  eye  and  laughter  in  the  heart 
are  important  features  of  a  retirement  program.  With 
20  years  of  teaching  still  ahead  of  her,  Annie  Laurie 
Von  Tungeln  is  planning  right  now  for  her  “last 
career.”  Writing  in  December  Coronet,  Miss  Von 
Tungeln  states  her  belief  that  the  secret  of  happy 
retirement  is  having  a  wealth  of  interests  and  activities. 

“There  are  certain  things,”  she  points  out,  “besides 
hobbies  that  I’m  trying  to  develop  —  a  hodge-podge 
of  attitudes  or  habits,  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  I  call  personal  resources.” 

Best  “personal  resource”:  enjoyment  of  little  things 
—the  minutiae  of  daily  living  and  bits  of  beauty  along 
the  way. 

Past,  present,  or  future  Fulbright  Fellows  will 
want  to  attend  a  Fulbright  gathering  at  Atlantic  City, 
Feb.  15.  The  meeting  will  be  directed  by  J.  Manuel 
Espinosa  and  Dr.  Francis  A.  Young.  For  reservations 
write  to  Dr.  Chris  A.  Do  Young,  Illinois  State  Normal 
University,  Normal. 


Teaching  tryouts  for  pupils  who  think  thev 
want  to  be  teachers  are  co-eductional  in  Rock  Island, 
Ill.,  high  school.  Boys  as  well  as  girls  enroll  in  course 
on  introduction  to  teaching,  act  as  “cadet”  teachers  in 
the  elementary  grades.  Supt.  Earl  H.  Hanson  reports 
the  program  has  operated  successfully  for  a  number 
of  years. 

'‘^Easing-in’’  new  teachers  in  the  present  period 
of  teacher  shortage  requires  cooperative  efforts  of  a 
six-member  team,  says  Dewey  W.  Huggins,  Jr.,  in 
January’s  North  Carolina  Education.  Good  recruits 
may  otherwise  be  lost  to  the  profession.  Fellow- 
teachers  should  make  him  welcome  everywhere;  the 

Erincipal  must  be  lenient  with  the  new  teacher,  assign 
im  an  experienced,  progressive  teacher  for  help; 
supervisors  and  other  specialists  should  help  with  cur¬ 
riculum  building,  methods,  choice  of  materials,  test¬ 
ing,  evaluating;  the  school  committee  can  increase 
security  by  offering  occasional  praise;  lay  organizations 
should  help  provide  housing,  send  letters  of  welcome; 
local  newspapers  should  carry  a  picture  and  brief 
biography,  feature  an  editorial  of  welcome. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
.Schools  at  Work  in  48  States,  Office  of  Education,  Bulletin 
1952,  No.  13.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  (Study 
of  elementary-school  practices.  Teachers  at  work,  pupils  at 
work,  the  school  program,  school  and  community  at  work  to¬ 
gether,  a  profession  at  work  on  its  problems.) 

Modem  Education  and  Human  Values.  17.  of  Pittsburgh  Press, 
Pittsburgh.  134p.  $3.  (“The  Law  and  Human  Values,"  Ar¬ 
thur  T.  Vanderbilt;  “For  the  Stability  of  the  State,"  Philip 
Rhys  Adams;  “The  Moral  Challenge  to  Education,"  Samuel  H. 
Goldenson;  “Universal  Values  and  Anthrofiological  Relativism," 
Clyde  Kluckhohn;  “Valttcs  in  Teaching,"  William  G.  Carr.) 


•  Curriculum 


One-sided  talk  creates  doubt  about  whether 
the  child-centered  curriculum  teaches  the  Three  R’s. 
Parents  hear  the  school  staff  talk  only  about  whole¬ 
some  personality,  well-rounded  development,  good  so¬ 
cial  adjustment,  and  education  of  the  ^‘total  child”;  do 
not  hear  discussions  of  subject  matter.  Their  conclu¬ 
sion:  subject  matter  is  no  longer  being  taught  in  the 
schools. 

“Too  many  educators  have  failed  to  explain,  to 
define  terms,  to  work  with  members  of  the  community 
on  the  basis  of  mutual  understanding,”  says  William 
Brownell  in  National  Parent-Teacher.  The  price 
of  this  failure  has  been  suspicion  and  criticism. 

Educators,  having  newly  realized  the  significance 
of  the  child’s  personal  and  social  development,  talk 
only  about  this  side  of  his  education.  It  is  time  they 
made  public  the  work  they  are  doing  in  teaching  basic 
skills,  says  Mr.  Brownell. 

Experiment  in  depth:  Slow  readers  often  get 
a  diet  of  trivial  reading  that  challenges  their  skills 
only  slightly,  presents  shallow  experiences  unsuited 
to  their  social  and  physical  maturity,  and  in  no  wise 
impro\es  their  literary  taste.  Oversimplified  pro- 


grams  ignore  social  and  emotional  adjustment— tail  to 
educate  the  whole  child.  With  these  facts  in  mind, 
N'irginia  Shafer,  Forest  Park  high  school,  Baltimore, 
decided  to  try  challenging  slow  readers  with  less 
difficult  works  of  great  writers.  She  reports  her  find¬ 
ings  in  December’s  English  Journal. 

Eleventh-grade  girls  with  I.Q.’s  from  72  to  100  and 
reading  levels  from  grades  6  to  10  heard  Miss  Shafer 
read  poems  by  Herrick,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Cowper 
and  Keats.  By  listening,  pupils  learned  the  effects 
of  word  choice,  meter,  rhyme  scheme,  and  methods  of 
expression.  Class  discussion  related  the  emotional 
interests  of  the  pupils  to  the  contests.  Results:  These 
slow  readers,  says  Miss  Shafer,  greeted  the  work  en¬ 
thusiastically,  gained  rich  experience  and  new  insight 
into  good  Iterature,  saw  how  it  shed  light  on  their 
owm  feelings. 

not  roawonablc  to  pass  legislation  requiring 
a  l>oy  to  go  to  school,  then  fail  him  after  he  has  done 
his  best.  Scholarly  specialists  who  set  high  academic- 
standards,  then  fail  pupils  who  do  not  meet  them, 
are  defeating  the  purpose  of  compulsory  education. 
This  stand  is  taken  by  the  Commission  on  Life  .\d- 
justment  Education  for  Youth. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  high  school  pupils 
do  not  go  to  college  or  enter  skilled  occupations,  major 
efforts  of  high  schcx)l  teachers  are  directed  toward 
these  goals.  This,  the  Commission  feels,  is  the  result 
of  carry-over  from  the  highly  selective  European  sys¬ 
tem  of  education.  It  has  little  faith  that  such  a  system 
can  meet  American  needs  and  ideals  for  secondary 
education. 

Pointing  out  that  leaders  in  secondary  education 
want  for  each  pupil  the  highest  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ment  of  which  he  is  capable,  the  Commission  insists 
that  no  pupil  should  receive  disapproval  when  he  has 
done  his  best.  Nor  should  any  pupil  receive  approval 
for  having  done  less  than  his  best. 

America  faces  great  difficulties  in  developing  ap¬ 
propriate  secondary  education  for  all  youth,  says  the 
Commission.  If  the  secondary  schools  taught  as 
much  in  any  one  area  as  specialists  in  that  field  would 
like,  other  areas  would  have  to  be  neglected. 

According  to  members  of  the  Commission,  there  is 
need  for  a  permanent  scientific  and  scholarly  body  on 
secondary  education  with  representativ'es  from  all  dis¬ 
ciplines  of  learning,  who  should  cooperate  with  school 
administrators  to  devise  sound  programs. 

Taxes  for  teen-agers  is  a  teaching  unit  that 
meets  approval  of  both  the  Internal  Revemu* 
Bureau  and  the  nation’s  high  school  students.  What 
began  as  an  experiment  in  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
high  schools  has  now  become  a  project  involving  all 
28,000  of  the  nation’s  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Internal  Revenue  is  sending  out  special  instructional 
materials  to  show  classes  how  to  fill  out  tax  forms. 
Youngsters  benefit  in  two  ways:  they  learn  how  to  get 
refunds  of  taxes  withheld  on  summer  incomes,  and 
they  are  able  to  help  their  parents  with  income  tax 
problems. 


So  many  moanings  have  been  attached  to  “core 
curriculum”  that  people  seldom  know  just  what  the 
term  means.  The  Office  of  Education  has  surv’eyed 
519  public  high  schools  selected  as  a  sample  of  those 
using  “core  curriculum,”  to  find  out  what  practices  are 
being  described  under  that  name.  Results  show  there 
is  no  agreement  on  the  definition.  They  are  published 
in  Core  Curriculum  Development— Problems  and  Prac¬ 
tices,  by  Grace  S.  Wright  ( Office  of  Education  Bulletin 
1952,  No.  5;  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.  C.  Price:  30c).  This  bulletin  is  a  “must” 
for  curriculum  workers. 

The  survey  used  four  t>'ix*s  of  core  curriculum  in 
its  analysis:  A)  subjects  correlated  but  not  fused; 
B )  subjects  fused  around  a  central  theme;  C )  subjects 
brought  in  as  needed  to  deal  with  problems  based  on 
predetermined  areas  of  pupil  needs  or  society’s  needs; 
D)  subjects  brought  in  as  needed  to  deal  with  prob¬ 
lems  selected  jointly  by  teacher  and  pupils.  Certain 
other  types  were  not  included. 

Most  of  the  replies  to  the  survey  showed  each 
school  uses  more  than  one  type.  Types  and  B  th<‘ 
Bulletin  regards  as  core-like  but  not  true  core.  Most 
of  the  519  .schools  use  Types  A  and  B;  a  few  make 
some  use  of  Type  C,  but  only  a  small  minority  have 
any  Type  D  classes.  Few  of  the  schools  expressed 
any  intention  of  changing  from  one  type  to  another. 
Those  that  plan  changes  are  waiting  for  teacher  and 
parent  readiness. 

The  bulletin  contains  a  wealth  of  information  about 
actual  practices  and  problems,  including  grade  levels, 
subjects  involved,  teacher  preparation,  pupil  group¬ 
ing,  marks,  planning  and  scheduling,  relations  with 
parents,  etc. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Standards  for  Non-College  English,”  Dorothy  G.  Potter.  The 
English  Leaflet,  Nov.-Dcc.  1952.  New  England  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English,  Brookline  High  School,  Brookline  26, 
.Mass.  75c.  (Findings  from  a  project  for  “gencrar  English 
students.  Curricula  for  grades  9  through  12  arc  supplied.) 

Syllabus  in  English  5,  Samuel  Bcckoff.  Long  Island  City  High 
School,  Long  Iskind  City  1,  N.Y.  13p.  mimeographed.  Free. 
(Helpful,  stimulating  plan  for  slow-leanwr  11th  grade  Eng¬ 
lish  classes.  Reading,  tcriting,  speaking,  and  listening  arc  in¬ 
tegrated  in  a  leeck-hy-week  schedule. 

Strangers  and  Neighbors;  The  Story-  of  Our  Puerto  Kieau  Citi¬ 
zens,  hy  Clarence  Senior.  Freedom  Pamphlets,  212  5th  .Afc.. 
N.  Y.  10.  56p.  25c. 

Family  Life  Education  in  School  and  Coinnuinity,  Elizabeth 
McHose.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
U.  182p.  $3.50.  (Awcdotal  treatment  of  everyday  persotuil 
and  community  life  in  Any  City,  Littletoien,  and  rural  com¬ 
munities.) 

“journalism;  Ragged  and  Viulerfed  Stepchild,"  Dorothy  Ca- 
thell.  Clearing  House,  Dec.  1952.  207  4th  Arc.,  N.Y.  3. 
(Journalism  g»‘ts  only  the  crumbs  of  the  si'condarv-scluH)!  bud- 
gct.) 

General  Education  in  Science,  1.  Bertuml  Cohen  and  Fletcher 
G.  Watson,  editors.  Harvard  U.  Press,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 
217 p.  $4.  (Primarily  for  those  interested  in  higher  education, 
it  contains  much  of  interest  to  high  .school  science  teachers.) 
“A  Study  of  the  Consonant  Situations  in  a  Primary  Reading 
Vocabulary,"  Elsie  Benson  Black.  Education,  May  1952.  Cop¬ 
ies  available  from  the  Reading  Clinic,  Temple  U.,  Philadelphia 
22,  35c.  (Bibliography.) 
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•  Guidance 


!\'o  Kohuol  is  too  Nmall  for  a  guidance  program, 
concludes  Dr,  Ruth  Strang  in  a  recent  issue  of  North 
Carolina  Education.  Her  suggestions  will  help  teach¬ 
ers  and  administrators  concerned  with  development 
of  rural  children  and  youth. 

Child  study  is  essential  to  the  small-scale  program. 
.\dministrators  should  encourage  twice-weekly  meet¬ 
ings  of  child-study  groups,  beginning  with  a  core  of 
teachers  who  are  already  using  good  guidance  prac¬ 
tices.  Typically,  enough  enthusiasm  is  generated  to 
encourage  more  and  more  faculty  participation.  Later, 
parents  may  ask  to  set  up  child-study  groups. 

Essential  features  of  the  groups:  (1)  teachers  at¬ 
tend  voluntarily,  (2)  each  teacher  studies  and  re¬ 
ports  on  one  child,  (3)  group  members  try  to  under¬ 
stand  the  causes  of  the  child’s  behavior,  (4)  these 
hypotheses  are  tested  by  further  study  of  the  child  and 
by  reference  to  books  on  child  psychology,  (5)  a 
workshop  for  more  intensive  study  may  be  requested. 

Today’s  teen-agers  grow  up  too  fast  because 
of  the  national  war  crisis.  They  need  two  kinds  of 
help:  (1)  adults  who  can  help  them  understand 
problems,  (2)  adults  who  can  act  as  “landing  fields” 
for  them  when  they  do  things  that  harm  them.  A  few 
of  them  need  counseling  in  school  and  community 
mental-health  clinics. 

Schools  should  make  more  effort  to  deal  with  the 
national  crisis,  says  Donald  McNassor  in  December’s 
California  Journal  of  Secondary  Education.  In  class¬ 
time  there  should  be  discussions  which  help  youth 
get  increased  insight  into  their  uncertain  futures.  'This 
helps  to  ease  tension.  The  young  person  often  feels 
his  world  is  disintegrating;  he  needs  strong,  secure 
adults  who  don’t  break  down  under  pressure  of  the 
long-drawn-out  tense  situation.  The  wise  adult  will 
allow  more  leeway  for  an  adolescent  and  yet  stand 
firmly  for  the  adolescent’s  conscience. 

Many  adults  try  to  cope  with  their  own  anxieties 
in  this  time  of  trouble  by  imposing  rigid  self-discipline 
on  themselves.  In  turn,  they  impose  similar  discipline 
on  their  children— and  ask  that  the  schools  impose 
more.  This  makes  it  hard  for  teachers  to  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  for  adolescent  mental  health. 

Increased  discipline  in  schools— particularly  any 
effort  at  a  “showdown”  with  the  students  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  restlessness— only  serves  to  widen  the  gulf  be¬ 
tween  youth  and  adulthood.  A  project  of  student  self- 
c-ontrol  and  increased  efforts  at  mutual  understanding 
between  faculty  and  student  body  is  needed. 

See  PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS. 

How  to  get  along  in  the  Army  might  be  title 
of  orientation  course  for  senior  boys  at  Nyack  ( N.Y, ) 
high  school  offered  by  17  faculty  members  who  served 
during  World  War  II.  Purpose  of  the  popular,  non¬ 
credit  course  is  to  prepare  boys  for  induction  into  the 
armed  forces,  assist  them  in  adjusting  to  military  life. 


Drill  and  military  training  are  absent,  as  are  any 
efforts  at  recruiting.  Boys  hear  about  induction  and 
classification  procedures,  training  units  and  centers 
in  the  several  branches,  and  general  services  available 
to  members  of  the  armed  forces.  This  year’s  program 
terminates  with  a  visit  to  Camp  Kilmer  induction 
center. 

Similar  program  at  Port  Byron  (N.Y.)  Central 
School  covers  same  topics,  adds  these:  (1)  e.xplana- 
tion  of  Selective  Service  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages,  (2)  citizenship  in  relation  to  the  services,  (3) 
athletic  programs  in  the  services,  (4)  comparison  of 
U.  S.  services  with  those  of  other  nations,  (5)  parallel 
attitudes  and  behavior  patterns  in  community  and 
service  life. 


CVRRE\r  READISG  OF  SPECIAL  I^ITEREST 

Personality  Measurement,  Leonard  W.  Fergtison.  McGratc- 
Hill  Book  Co..  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  18.  457p.  $.3.  (Com¬ 
prehensive  account  of  the  test  comtruction  methodologies  for 
students  of  nsychohgtj.  Detailed  discussion  provides  material 
for  real  tcorking  knowledge  of  basic  principles.) 

W’hat  Is  Xew  in  ’52  for  Guidance  and  Health?,  Robert  J.  Ilavig- 
hurst  ami  others.  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  6Ip.  (Report  of 
Coordinated  Conferences  on  Guidance,  Personnel  Services,  and 
Health  Education  held  during  summer,  1952.) 

“The  Problem  of  the  Adolescent."  Hennj  Clay  Lindgren. 
Clearing  House,  Dec.  1952.  207  4th  Ace.,  N.Y.  3.  (By  the 
time  the  adolescent  turns  up  in  classes,  he  has  had  quite  a  past. 
Dr.  Lindgren  expUiins  the  roots  of  adolescent  problems  as  they 
relate  to  this  jiast.) 


•  ReUffion 


Three  *‘camps”  in  religions  education  w’ere 
disclosed  when  representatives  of  all  the  churches  of 
the  township  sought  agreement  on  religious  education 
in  New  Trier  Township  high  school,  NIathew  P.  Gaff¬ 
ney,  superintendent,  tells  this  story: 

'The  first  group  wanted  religious  education  on 
school-time  in  school  buildings— but  only  if  pupils 
were  separated  by  sects  and  taught  by  official  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  sects. 

'The  second  group  wanted  no  denominational  teach¬ 
ing  or  separation,  asked  for  a  course  on  the  idea  of 
religion  to  help  children  appreciate  the  contribution 
of  each  major  religion  and  sect.  They  wanted  the 
course  taught  by  teachers  of  the  public  high  school. 

The  third  camp  disagreed  with  the  others,  asked 
the  schools  to  keep  hands  off  religion  entirely,  leave 
religious  education  to  each  church. 

\Vhen  a  minister  from  the  second  camp  suggested, 
“We  should  create  a  course  that  will  help  these  young 
people  to  decide  for  themselves  what  to  believe,” 
members  of  the  first  camp  replied: 

“No!  No!  We  shall  tell  them  what  to  believe.” 

Dr.  Gaffney’s  story  points  up  the  controversy  pre¬ 
sented  in  American  Education  and  Religion:  The 
Problem  of  Religion  in  the  Schools,  edited  by  F. 
Ernest  Johnson,  former  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Religion  and  Education  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education.  It  consists  of  addresses  delivered  be- 
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fore  and  published  by  the  Institute  for  Religious  and 
Social  Studies,  and  is  distributed  by  Harper  &  Bros. 

This  important  book  brings  together  in  one  place 
the  views  of  selected  religious  and  educational  leaders 
speaking  as  individuals.  These  men  represent,  un¬ 
officially,  the  “experimentalist,”  Jewish,  Catholic,  and 
Protestant  religious  points  of  view,  and  several  fields 
of  public  and  independent  education. 

Provocative  claims:  naturalism  is  a  sectarian  re¬ 
ligion;  st'cularism  is  a  method  of  carving  out  areas 
of  common  agreement  and  action  among  people  who 
disagree  vigorously  in  fundamental  matters;  if  the 
judiciary  today  has  too  many  secularists,  it  is  time  to 
tighten  the  educational  curriculum  and  produce  ideal¬ 
ists  who  will  permit  God  to  triumph. 

Catholic  and  Protestant  desire  for  religious 
instruction  in  public  schools  threatens  the  traditional 
.■\merican  principle  of  separation  between  Church  and 
State,  declared  the  American  Jewish  Congress  in  their 
December  meeting.  Their  resolution  of  opposition 
reaffirmed  a  widely  held  Jewish  view— that  controversy 
over  how  much  tax  aid  should  go  to  each  religious 
group,  or  what  religious  ideas  should  be  taught,  is 
inevitable,  and  harms  both  religion  and  freedom.  It 
asserted  that  the  challenge  to  religion  “cannot  be  met 
by  the  e.xpedient  of  making  the  public  school  system 
the  scapegoat ...  or  by  the  dt'claration  of  spiritual  in¬ 
solvency  implicit  in  the  appeal  to  government  to  help 
Ix'ar  the  responsibility  of  churches  and  synagogues.” 


CVRREST  READISC.  OE  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 

Cliaracter  Education  and  Spiritual  Values  in  an  An.\ious  Age, 
Rudolf  Dreikurs.  Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  50c. 


•  Pht/sicai  Education  and  Health 


When  it  comes  to  sports  and  frames,  the  ele¬ 
mentary-school  child  is  neglected.  Sports  instructors 
are  concentrated  in  upper  age  groups.  College  and 
set'ondary  schools  —  where  physical  education  began 
—  claim  the  best  teachers  because  of  policies  of  “pro¬ 
moting”  upward  for  good  teaching. 

Writing  in  the  U.  of  Michigan’s  School  of  Education 
Bulletin,  Laurie  E.  Campbell  urges  a  physical  educa¬ 
tion  program  for  all  ages  geared  to  interests  and  needs 
of  children.  .\t  i^resent,  the  primary  concern  is  to 
promote  a  winning  team;  the  rest  of  the  school  popu¬ 
lation  has  a  limited  physical  education  program. 

.Activities  should  lx*  stressed  which  demand  basic 
coordinations  best  acquired  in  youth,  emphasize  motor 
education  for  children.  Elementary-school  programs 
of  this  type  are  now  the  e.xception  rather  than  the  rule. 

To  promote  sound  programs  for  lower  age  groups. 
Miss  Campbell  suggests:  (1)  teacher-education  insti¬ 
tutions  place  new  emphasis  upon  purposes  of  physical 
education  and  methods  of  teaching  it,  (2)  in-ser\’ice 
training  be  given  teachers  by  individuals  who  have 
had  specialized  training. 


Everybody  gets  in  the  game  during  noon-hour 
intramural  sports  sessions  in  the  Chipley,  Fla.,  con¬ 
solidated  school,  where  noon-hour  sports  are  meeting 
with  great  success. 

Wide  variety  of  athletic  contests  assures  student  in¬ 
terest,  and  an  Intramural  Council,  elected  by  home¬ 
rooms,  governs  activities.  Members  of  the  inter¬ 
scholastic  squads  are  not  allowed  to  participate.  'The 
plan  has  practically  eliminated  problem  of  noon  disci¬ 
pline. 


CVRREST  READISG  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 
The  Special  Diet  Cook  Book,  Marvin  Small.  Greystone  Press, 
100  6th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  13.  5I2p.  $2.95.  (Handbook  for  the  7 
major  classes  of  restricted  diets;  low  calorie,  low  soaium,  dia- 
Itetic,  high  residue,  bland,  hw-fat  and  low-cholesterol,  and 
high  caloric.  1200  recipes,  50  pages  of  charts.) 


•  Audio-Visual 


\  **holier-than-thoa^*  attitude  toward  com¬ 
mercial  tele\  ision  may  be  little  more  than  a  case  of 
sour  grapes  on  the  part  of  those  undertaking  educa¬ 
tional  TV  programs.  It  is  easier  to  decry  a  commer¬ 
cial  production  which  gets  and  holds  its  audience  than 
it  is  to  produce  an  educational  program  which  will  do 
the  same  thing.  Lack  of  orientation  toward  the  audi¬ 
ence  harms  educational  TV.  Its  programs  suffer 
technically  and  psychologically,  and  they  often  fail  to 
hold  interest.  Audience  appeal  is  desperately  needed. 

Writing  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  hij  Radio,  Molly  A.  Bnickner  suggests  that  com¬ 
mercial  sponsorship  of  educational  programs  may  be 
a  solution.  Americans  generally  are  disposed  to  be- 
liev’e  that  sponsorship  means  a  program  is  worth  while. 
The  Mr.  Wizard  and  Marlin  Perkins  programs,  sam¬ 
ples  of  successful  experiments  in  education,  are 
sponsored;  neither  is  captive  of  the  commercial.  Amer¬ 
icans  expect  salesmanship,  are  well  educated  in  the 
(.“conomic  base  of  program  presentation. 

Used  for  public  rclatious,  educational  TV  must 
aim  at  special  interests  in  the  audience,  place  less 
emphasis  upon  “general  appeal”  programs.  Example: 
a  classroom  with  price  tags  on  every  article  and  a 
breakdown  of  building  costs  on  a  per-room,  per-pupil 
basis  will  reach  businessmen  in  terms  they  understand. 

Other  programs  aimed  at  parents,  architects,  doc¬ 
tors,  art  and  music  lovers,  social  workers,  and  laborers 
will  go  far  in  improving  school-community  relations. 
Louise  E.  Hock  outlines  plans  for  such  programs  in 
December’s  Journal  of  the  Association  for  Education 
by  Radio. 

Mass  test  of  TV  teaebiug  was  tried  in  Baltimore 
this  month.  When  school  janitors  joined  other  mu¬ 
nicipal  workers  in  a  strike  beginning  New  Year’s  Day, 
young  Baltimoreans  found  themselves  forced  out  of 
c'old  schoolhouses.  Department  of  education  officials 
determined  not  to  let  the  strike  interfere  with  educa¬ 
tional  progress,  took  quick  action. 
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Public  school  teachers  reported  to  the  city’s  tele- 
\'ision  stations  with  a  handful  of  students  and  went 
on  the  air  to  conduct  classes.  Children  at  home  took 
notes  and  made  reports  to  be  submitted  to  school  the 
next  day.  Children  in  homes  without  TV  sets  either 
sat  in  with  their  neighbors  or  reported  directly  to 
schools  to  pick  up  assignments. 

Pupil  reaction  was  varied,  with  most  children  pre¬ 
ferring  school  attendance. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Selecting  School  TV  Receivers,"  Philip  Lewis.  Journal  of  the 
.\ER,  December.  228  •N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  1.  (Practical.) 
“.\n  Opportunity  Equal  to  Invention  of  Printing,”  National 
Citizens  Committee  for  Educational  Television.  Ring  Bldg., 
\V<ishington  6,  D.  C.  12p.  Free.  (Useful  promotion  ftiece.) 

•  Adult  Education 


‘*The  most  brui.sed  people  on  this  planet 

are  the  12  hundred  million  illiterates,”  says  Dr.  Frank 
C.  Laubach.  Dr.  Laubach,  noted  missionary  educator, 
works  with  the  Committee  for  World  Literacy  and 
Christian  Literature.  For  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  rescuing  the  world’s  illiterate  millions.  Dr.  Laubach 
has  been  awarded  the  Annual  Citation  of  the  Salvation 
.\rmy  Association  of  New  York.  The  first  educator  to 
be  so  honored,  he  is  latest  on  a  list  of  citation  winners 
consisting  of  Bernard  Baruch,  Herbert  Hoover,  Dwight 
Eisenhower  and  Douglas  MacArthur. 

Americans,  who  generally  think  of  illiteracy  as  being 
a  problem  elsewhere  in  the  world,  may  be  shocked  at 
latest  figures  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education:  1950 
census  figures  reveal  9,630,000  functionally  illiterate 
adults  in  this  country. 

Yardsticks  for  measurinfi  profiress  of  edu¬ 
cational  programs  for  adults  and  the  foreign-bom  are 
provided  in  two  new  Office  of  Education  pamphlets. 
Emphasizing  need  for  continuing  evaluation,  both 
point  to  the  dangers  of  expecting  exact  results  from 
such  measuring  tools. 

Yardsticks  for  public  school  adult  education  pro¬ 
grams:  (1)  size  of  program,  (2)  population  seg¬ 
ments  served,  (3)  flexibility  of  schedule,  (4)  ap¬ 
proaches  used,  (5)  methods  of  coordination,  (6) 
cooperative  practices  (to  relate  school  program  to 
other  adult  ^ucation  programs  in  the  community). 

Yardsticks  for  programs  for  the  foreign- bom:  (1) 
persistence  of  attendance,  (2)  per  cent  of  newly 
naturalized  citizens  served  by  the  schools,  (3)  per 
cent  of  aliens  in  the  program,  (4)  per  cent  of  new 
arrivals  in  classes,  (5)  retention  of  naturalized  citi¬ 
zens  in  educational  programs,  (6)  rate  of  naturaliza¬ 
tion,  (7)  improvement  in  En^ish,  (8)  communit>’ 
participation. 

Copies  of  pamphlets  (FSA  Circulars  Nos.  356  and 
357)  may  be  obtained  from  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Wash.  25,  D.C.  15c  each. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Program  Ex  aluation  in  Adult  Education.  Aduh  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  743  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  II.  32p.  50c. 


•  Student  Activities 


School  face-lifting  worked  wonders  for 

Manfield  (Mass.)  high  school.  Crowded,  drab,  mn- 
down,  the  building  was  threat  to  morale  of  both 
students  and  faculty. 

Student  council-faculty  planning  initiated  a  program 
of  action.  Work  was  broken  up  into  a  series  of  projects 
with  the  whole  school  participating.  Floors  were 
resealed  (by  paid  student  labor);  old  desk  tops  were 
refinished;  volunteer  committees  aided  the  custodian 
in  his  cleaning  chores;  art  committees  beautified  home¬ 
rooms  with  posters,  murals,  plants;  a  dirty  storage 
room  in  the  basement  was  transformed  into  an  art  room 
and  student  council  meeting  room.  A  large  “report 
card”  graded  homerooms  on  appearance  each  month, 
served  as  basis  for  a  trophy  award  for  the  “best”  room. 

“Operation  Morale”  brought  additional  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  good  public  relations,  showed  the 
school  was  doing  its  best  in  spite  of  a  poor  plant. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Holiday  Programs  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Aileen  FLshcr.  Plays, 
Inc.,  8  Arlin^on  St.,  Boston  16.  374p.  $3.50.  (Plays,  poems, 
skits,  group  readings,  for  elementary  and  junior  high  schools.) 


•  Parent"Teaeher 


When  members  have  an  active  part,  it  is 

easier  to  increase  attendance  at  high  school  parent- 
teacher  meetings.  Panels,  group  discussions  and  as¬ 
signed  responsibilities  add  interest,  bring  more  and 
more  people  into  meetings. 

Additional  means  to  add  interest  to  high  school  PT.\ 
meetings:  (1)  change  meeting  pattern,  provide  new 
experiences  for  parents  tired  of  elementary-school  pat¬ 
terns;  (2)  pay  more  attention  to  fathers,  who  are 
increasingly  interested  in  children  as  they  begin  to 
mature;  (3)  give  the  faculty  more  responsibility;  (4) 
ask  students  to  participate;  (5)  direct  PTA  policy 
toward  needs  of  the  particular  school,  avoid  areas 
only  indirectly  t'oncemed  with  the  school  itself;  (6) 
see  that  parents  and  students  share  in  common  enter¬ 
prises;  (7)  feature  the  program,  not  the  business 
meeting. 

Don  D.  Longnecker  discusses  PTA  philosophy  on 
the  basis  of  15  years  of  experimenting  at  Fairview 
High  School,  Dayton,  Ohio.  His  conclusions  are  re¬ 
printed  in  January’s  Illinois  Parent-Teacher. 

Indalgent  parents  isolate  children  by  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  become  smug  and  selfish.  Aloof  in  his 
own  superiority,  the  “spoiled”  child  soon  finds  himself 
rejected  by  his  peers.  Inadequate  social  adjustment 
occurs  when  he  cannot  achieve  the  psychological 
weaning  away  from  his  parents  that  is  essential  for 
eventual  emotional  and  social  maturity.  So  writes  Dr. 
Walter  L.  Wilkins  in  December  issue  of  Education. 

On  the  other  hand,  parents  who  are  harsh  and  auto¬ 
cratic  in  disciplinary  techniques  are  likely  to  produce 
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a  child  who  may  lx*  aggressive  and  rebellious,  or  timid 
and  overdependent.  He,  too,  may  be  unhappy  or 
hostile  or  insecure  with  his  peers. 

Parental  conduct  “sets  a  standard  which  inevitably 
affects  children’s  attitudes  and  personality  patterns,” 
Dr,  Wilkins  says.  In  any  case,  parents’  responsibility 
“goes  beyond  sending  a  child  to  school.” 


•  Building  and  Equipment 


‘^School  villaKos*’  may  mean  economy  for 

communities  where  population  shift  occurs.  Schools 
in  newly  developed  areas  face  the  possibility  of  lying 
partly  idle  within  15  or  20  years  when  children  have 
departed.  Resultant  waste  of  facilities  can  be  costly. 
With  this  fact  in  mind.  New  Orleans’  school  board  is 
anticipating  population  shifts  with  “school  villages.” 

Plan  somewhat  resembles  Great  Britain’s  “School 
Base”  system  where  several  schools  share  a  campus 
(See  EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Aug.  20).  Several 
school  units  are  consolidated  on  city  outskirts,  where 
large  plots  of  land  can  be  acquired  at  reasonable  cost. 

Schools  are  planned  in  groups  of  three,  with  each 
of  three  neighborhoods  having  a  structure  for  its  own 
use.  Common  centralized  facilities  such  as  assembly 
halls,  lunchrooms,  and  other  essential  elements  reduce 
cost  of  operation,  while  the  autonomy  of  the  individual 
school  and  the  neighborhood  it  serves  is  maintained. 
Children  will  be  transported  to  the  school  village  by 
bus,  spending  20  to  30  minutes  each  way.  Full  use  of 
mobile  bus  classrooms  with  audio-visual  aids  and 
teacher  guidance  is  planned. 

Question:  Will  savings  effected  by  consolidation 
offset  the  expense  of  transporting  the  children  to  the 
village?  Charles  R.  Colbert,  supervising  architect, 
believes  they  will.  His  conclusions  are  reported  by 
Norman  Spray  in  January’s  School  Board  Journal. 

Minor  matters  mean  major  maintenance 

if  careful  planning  is  not  done  beforehand.  Building 
design  itself  may  invite  increased  maintenance  costs; 
lack  of  inspection  and  supervision  during  construction 
can  also  prove  costly.  Experimenting  with  new  con¬ 
struction  theories  or  new  items  of  equipment  some¬ 
times  results  in  \’er>'  expensive  failures. 

Ernest  O.  Fox,  in  School  Business  Affairs,  cites  a 
number  of  e.xamples,  either  in  building  design  or 
faulty  construction,  that  run  up  maintenance  costs  for 
schools.  Low  roofs  and  marquees,  large  windows  and 
glass  areas,  and  movable  partitions  are  maintenance 
danger-signals  in  building  design.  Poor  design  and 
lax  superx'ision  mean  high  maintenance  costs  for 
acoustical  ceiling  tiles,  wood  flooring,  mortar  joints, 
flashing  and  roof  sumps,  and  exterior  doors. 

His  suggestion:  closer  association  between  those 
who  plan  the  buildings  and  the  men  who  maintain 
them. 


I  Kew  Classroom  material 


•Mecilvnics  and  Construction  ...  of  guns,  locks, 
atomic  powered  submarines,  tape  recorders  and 
other  modem  mar\-els  are  explained  in  a  new  book 
by  Capt.  Burr  \\'.  Leyson.  More  Modem  ’Wonders 
and  How  They  Work  is  clearly  written,  amply 
illustrated.  Published  by  E.  P,  Dutton  and  Co., 
.N.  Y.  Price:  $3.50. 

Appealing,  Full-Color  Drawings  .  .  .  depict 
plant,  animal  and  human  gro\\ih  in  new  series  of 
filmstrips  titled  Growing  Things.  Designed  for 
primary  children,  filmstrips  introduce  each  grow¬ 
ing  thing  through  activities  common  to  young  chil¬ 
dren.  Series  consists  of:  “Plants  Grow”;  “Trees 
Grow”;  “Butterflies  Grow”;  ‘Toads  Grow”;  “Birds 
Grow”;  “Rabbits  Grow”;  and  “We  Grow.”  Length 
of  films  suits  attention  span  of  small  children  .  .  . 
text  is  brief,  uses  simple  vocabulary.  Jam  Handy 
Organization,  2821  E.  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 
11.  Entire  series  in  lxK)k-t>pt'  box:  $27..30;  indi¬ 
vidual  strips:  $4.20. 

Interest  in  General  Science  .  .  .  can  be  built 
with  Science  Magic,  by  Kenneth  M.  Swezy.  Over 
100  stunts  and  experiments  provide  fun  .  .  .  i-m- 
phasize  fundamental  scientific  principles.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  $3.75. 

.\nswers  to  Important  Questions  ,  .  .  can  l>e 
found  in  You  and  the  Draft,  by  William  S.  Vin- 
ct‘nt  and  James  E.  Russell.  Includes  facts  on 
draft  procedure,  educational  and  career  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  armed  forces  .  .  .  considers  major 
question  of  why  we  have  the  draft.  Science  Re¬ 
search  Associates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10. 
.50p.  in  paper.  Price:  40c;  quantity  discounts. 

Overview  ok  History  ...  for  youngsters  in  the 
primary  grades.  Birthdays  of  Freedom,  by  Gene¬ 
vieve  Foster,  rev  iews  America’s  heritage  from  the* 
ancient  world,  from  early  Egypt  to  the  fall  of 
Rome.  Decorative  maps  .  .  .  time  chart  .  .  .  each 
page  illustrated.  Best  feature:  emphasis  upon  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  Oriental  civilizations.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  597  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  $2.7.5. 

.America’s  Place  in  the  World  ...  is  highlight- 
i-d  in  Let  Freedom  Ring:  The  Struggle  for  a  Peace¬ 
ful  World.  Dept,  of  State  Pubn.  4443.  Historical 
nx)ts  of  American  freedom  are  traced  .  .  .  growth 
of  Russian  Communism  is  delineated.  Clear,  con¬ 
cise  statement  of  some  of  the  major  issues  of  our 
time,  useful  in  social  studies  classes.  QSji.  50c. 
Available  from  Siipt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  2.5. 

“Can  Animals  Talk?”.  .  .  is  one  of  hundrtxls  of 
fascinating  qut'stions  answered  in  Exploring  Na¬ 
ture  With  Your  Child,  by  Dorothy  Edwards  Shut- 
tlesworth,  of  the  American  Museum  of  N'atural 
History.  Teachers  and  parents  of  children  4  to 
14  should  find  this  comprehensive  guide  valuable 
to  awaken  youngsters’  interest  in  nature.  Con¬ 
tains  over  100  true-to-life  illustrations  by  out¬ 
standing  artists  and  photographers.  4.'50p.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Greystone  Press,  lOO  Ave.,  N.Y.  $3.95. 

Indu.strial  Arts  Instructors  .  .  .  will  find  use 
for  Finishing  Materials  and  Methods,  by  George 
A.  Soderberg.  Contains  technical  material  for  the 
novice,  the  teacher  and  the  craftsman  .  .  .  thor¬ 
oughly  indexed.  McKnight  and  McKnight  Pub. 
Co.,  109  W.  Market  St.,  Bloomington,  Ill.  $4. 
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